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The words which form the closing paragraph of the Introduction to 
the Syllabus, prepared for the American Home Economics Association 
by eight leaders in the subject, stimulate my sense of obligation to 
submit for your consideration certain opinions which might appear un- 
mindful of the skill and knowledge of which this Syllabus is the product, 
were it not for the words I now quote. 

“Suggestions and criticisms from all who are interested in any phase 
of the subject (i.e., of home economics) are invited, in order that the 
Association may have the benefit of the knowledge and experience of 
many persons to aid it in further consideration of this matter.” 

Since the scope of home economics, as detailed in this Syllabus, de- 
mands sixty closely printed pages, additional elaboration would appear 
unwise, and it is with no idea of further complicating an already com- 
plex subject that I present the following comments and suggestions. 
My object is rather to examine our own utilization of the comprehensive 
contents of this exhaustive Syllabus and to inquire: 

1. Do the courses, presumably modelled upon it, meet the needs of 
the civilized world of today in respect to the preservation of health and 
the right conduct of family and institutional life; and 

2. If, as public health statistics of this country show, the mass of 
theoretical knowledge now available on these subjects, well tested knowl- 


1 Presented at the meeting of the American Home Economics Association, held in con- 
nection with the N. E. A., Portland, Ore., July 10, 1917. 
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edge too, is not being utilized in the domestic life of the nation to the 
extent reasonably to be anticipated, are the reasons to be sought in 
(a) an imperfect estimate on the part of instructors of the relative 
values of the various parts of the whole subject of home economics; 
or, in (b) some failure in the accepted methods of its presentation; 
such as exaggerated classification of details or hard and fast subdivi- 
sions, without sufficient coincident or subsequent correlations; or, in 
(c) the omission on the part of home economics graduates to as- 
sume a sufficiently infiuential position in social and civic life; so that 
they fail to diffuse by example and standards the tenets they profess. 

At the very moment I present to you this paper I am encouraged by 
the appearance in the July number of the JouRNAL oF Home Econom- 
Ics of the report of most valuable inquiry along the same lines by Miss 
Elizabeth C. Jenkins of New Bedford Industrial School, Mass., which 
shows that the same thought is active on the following points in the 
East and in the West. 

It is never amiss to audit at intervals the work accomplished in any 
field; there is no reason, therefore, to apologize for an inquiry into the 
results which should have been attained after forty years of wide- 
spread teaching in home economics. These should surely include the 
reformation of many insanitary habits; the revision of numerous un- 
sound conventions; the prevention of a mass of preventable disease; a 
marked diminution in the national death rate at all ages; and a per- 
ceptible upward trend in the standards of general health and conduct. 
The family life of the people should be stronger; and home conditions 
should be well adjusted to the possibilities and demands of modern 
civilization, with its multiple opportunities for improvement. 

The gauge by which to test such results is found in the Vital Statistics, 
published by the health authorities at Washington and in the different 
states; in the returns of prisons, industrial schools, hospitals, Commis- 
sions on Charities and Corrections, and other official and philanthropic 
bodies. It appears to me that the results of even a limited application 
of this test will unquestionably incite us to further efforts. Children 
are found, for instance, to be suffering as seriously from deficient sleep 
and faulty training as from the more immediate obviously defective food 
—a fact which certainly suggests incompleteness in our course of study. 
Most girls are still carried away by every passing wind of foolish fash- 
ion, to the lasting detriment of their own health and of those for whose 
lives they will presently become responsible. Social excitements in- 
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creasingly obscure the claims of home duties and take the savour out 
of quiet family intercourse. Young folks still marry with no prepara- 
tion for the vast responsibilities they assume. Preparation for parent- 
hood, training in or for motherhood, are rarely even considered. Adult 
life is still so poorly adjusted to conditions that the world is annually 
and prematurely robbed of its most valuable assets in human experience, 
for the death rate between 35 and 50 is growing, not diminishing. Is 
it unreasonable to expect that the thousands of home economics stu- 
dents who have graduated during these years should have stemmed 
more effectively this unsatisfactory tide in the affairs of men? 

I do not forget that multiple factors are at work in the world effort 
to promote human progress, of which home economics is only one; 
but, surely, it should rank among the most important; for it is con- 
cerned in a peculiarly intimate way with the control and conduct of 
individual lives from their conception to their close. Its object is the 
inculcation of right methods and practice throughout the earthly career 
of each unit of the world’s population. Its aim is to release mankind 
from bondage to unnecessary physical, moral, and mental disabilities, 
and to set human nature free to realize its full inherent powers. Truly 
the Committee was correct when it wrote in the Introduction from 
which I have already quoted that “Home economics is not one 
subject, but a complex.” As a matter of fact, it is also a complex 
within a complex. That larger, more comprehensive complex, hygiene, 
includes home economics among its numerous contributory subjects; 
and it is, in my opinion, because this important fact has been over- 
looked, that our subject has in part failed to exert its full share of re- 
formatory influence. Hygiene,—the conservation and maintenance of 
health,—is to me the lens through which we should focus all learning 
upon the advancement of life. Chemistry, physics, mechanics, biology, 
physiology, architecture, music, art, history, geography, literature, 
and, of course, the wide range, past and present, of definitely household 
crafts,—all find their place within this intricate whole of hygiene. But 
I have the impression that too large a percentage of home econom- 
ics students fail to grasp that their primary object is the promotion of 
health, physical, mental, and moral; and that instead their chief end 
is rather the production of more economical, yet equally attractive, 
food, clothing, and shelter than hitherto. That the resultant condi- 
tions should be incidentally more healthful they, of course, admit, but 
the economic and artistic aspects of the students’ work are liable to 
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veil their actual relationship to the great object of progressive human 
development. To obviate this tendency is not so much a question of 
the extension of time in college courses, but, rather, of a judicious read- 
justment of the relative values assigned to their subject matter. Lord 
Haldane has defined education as “‘the power to take a broad view of 
things.’”’ These young people come to us to gain power to take this 
broad view; let us be sure we are not giving a stone where they ask for 
bread. 

A study of college catalogues shows the habitual arrangement of 
subject matter into the three main sub-divisions of food, clothing, and 
shelter, associated with the study of their underlying principles. These 
three sub-divisions are of undeniable importance to the right conduct 
of human life; each is closely linked to the other through mutual rela- 
tions to the whole; but this latter fact is liable to be obscured by the 
general method of emphasized subdivision, even to the point of teach- 
ing details in entirely separate departments. Some courses include a 
fourth sub-division, that of household administration, to which usually 
less prominence is assigned, though actually it contains the kernel of 
the whole course; for it treats of the members of the family group; their 
training, duty, and obligations; their standards, and ideals; and the 
interdependence of these with their neighbors and their nation; though, 
so far, the full scope of application to be gained through instruction on 
maternity and child rearing, and on personal and public hygiene is 
not usually indicated. 

To illustrate my point:—Compare the amount of subject matter 
offered in these conventional subdivisions in the Syllabus of Home Eco- 
nomics from which I have already quoted. Sixteen pages are required 
for the subject of Food; Clothing absorbs fourteen; Shelter demands 
twenty-three for its comprehensive material; but Household and Insti- 
_tutional Management barely fill six pages. It reminds me of the reason 
why all early manuals of physiology consisted chiefly of anatomy; be- 
cause, before the day of high power miscroscopes and the consequent 
development of biology, the skeleton and ligaments were more accessible 
for minute study than were the soft tissues (the muscles, nerves, and 
organs), upon which depend the functions of the body, which consti- 
tute the actual subject matter of physiology. Similarly half a century 
ago, in the beginning of the study of home economics, comparatively 
little was known of the development through growth of the human 
body; of the intimate connection between mind and body; of our 
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ability to improve the quality of the race; of the far-reaching influences 
of inherited tendencies or of the dire consequences of congenital disease. 
The multiplicity of the factors in nutrition was only dimly perceived; 
physiology and hygiene were attractively simple, in theory at any rate. 

It is not a reproach that the values first assigned to parts of so 
comprehensive and important a subject should call for readjust- 
ment and revision in the light of knowledge acquired during the 
most progressive half century in the world’s history. Reproach 
could only exist were these needs now ignored. This customary sub- 
division has grown, no doubt, in response to the pressure of time and of 
increasing subject matter; but to what degree does this method of pre- 
sentation militate against the object in view? Does it permit of the 
desirably intimate association in the application made from each sub- 
division to the individual needs of the members of the family group; 
does it draw attention to their combined influences on growth, on nutri- 
tion, on mental, physical, and economic stability, or to the social rela- 
tions of the household? Does the conventional method of instruction 
on food and diet, for instance, incite to close coérdination with other 
important factors in human efficiency, such as sleep, personal cleanli- 
ness, posture, temperament, form and conditions of family occupations, 
proportions of exercise and recreation? Much of this and other relevant 
matter is actually omitted today from many college courses in home 
economics. It is believed to receive some attention in the physical 
training and other departments; but very rarely is there the close col- 
laboration between the departments which is essential, if true relative 
values are to be perceived or immediate application to her life by the 
student is to be the result. 

To pass on to another cricitism of a prevalent custom. If, as is the 
case, only a certain number of months or years can be given to learning 
the right conduct of life, specialization, much more any attempt at so- 
called research, must be relegated to post-graduate university students. 
College students must not be tempted to premature specialization, but 
must be encouraged to devote all their precious time to the acquire- 
ment of an all-around working knowledge of the subjects grouped as 
home economics; and those responsible for the courses must insure 
that these are carefully set in their correct perspective. Much more 
attention than hitherto must also be given to evidence of personal 
application of their knowledge by the students as tested by improved 
health, intelligent clothing, well regulated habits in the care of physical 
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needs, and strict habitual practice of the theories upon which life should 
be based. 

I do not here suggest a purely “technical” as distinguished from a 
cultural college course; there is no more profound believer than my- 
self in the necessity of affording every opportunity for individual prac- 
tical study in the library, as in the laboratory and workshop. The 
reasons, as far as they are known, of the practice which is preached, 
must be perceived and pursued. 

But I am sure that the methods, whether in library, laboratory or 
class room, must be reconsidered to the degree that fewer hours shall 
be spent in future college courses in the actual preparation of food or 
in the mere setting of stitches; that no attempt at what is usually mis- 
called “research” shall be permissable except for post-graduate students; 
that standards of attainment shall no longer be estimated by “hours,” 
which surely indicate not the quality of work, but only its quantity; 
but that personal hygienic practice, the responsibilities of parenthood, 
the physical as well as the psychological development of children, the 
social and civic relations of the home, must all receive more definite, 
more extended and more suitably coérdinated treatment than is at 
present the rule; and that the part played by the husband and father 
in family welfare must be more accentuated. It is a long time ago 
since Xenophon pointed out that men and women live in reciprocal 
dependence; only through closer codperation of both parents can our 
goal be attained. The world admits that home influence is the earliest 
and most permanent element in the formation of character as well as 
in the protection of health; it must now advance a step further and 
recognize that this responsible influence is based upon certain funda- 
mental principles which must be studied and applied equally by men 
and women. 

I have illustrated what is in my mind in the Outline Scheme I have 
prepared for your criticism on ‘‘ The Care and Conduct of Family Life.”’ 
It is designed in the first place to indicate the wide range of duties and 
responsibilities briefly summed up in the word domestic, and to bring 
out the necessary realization of the importance of home standards to 
the community with which contacts are formed at so many and such 
varied points. In the second place, it draws attention to the “recip- 
rocal relation” of the two parents in the family circle; it makes obvious 
the indispensable codperation of the father and mother, if the duties of 
parenthood, as well as of householder and housekeeper are to be fulfilled. 
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The eight subdivisions under which their responsibilities are grouped 
are naturally arbitrary only, and susceptible of much rearrangement or 
modification. They were selected to suggest the diversity of obliga- 
tions usually overlooked. The title of ‘Chief Executive Officer” is 
assigned to the mother for three reasons: to suggest her highly important 
position; to hint at the too often neglected division of labor in a family, 
which she should organize; and to draw attention to the fact that a 
woman must be trained, not only to perform these duties, but to direct 
their performance on a larger scale by others. The life interests carried 
on in the home, and the care called for by this life at its various stages 
of development, are purposely assigned prominence. The object of all 
household economics teaching should be the better understanding and 
maintenance of human life; this must be the thread on which all the 
pearls of study are strung. The partnership of man and woman in the 
home; the importance and far reaching influence of family standards 
and practice; the removal of the sore reproach that homes are far from 
being ‘‘shelters” for their child occupants; the relation of selves to society; 
emphasis upon the moral and economic aspects of “being well born,” 
well tended, well trained, well recreated, well exercised, in home life; 
all these factors in human welfare and many more should be perceived 
by a study of this outline. They are vital elements, inadequately 
emphasized, insufficiently codrdinated, in most of our courses. 

Criticism is invited, urged, in the hope that important readjustments. 
may cautiously be made, and rightly tentative efforts be encouraged; 
and an incentive given to weigh more accurately, than has been, per- 
haps, hitherto possible, the relative values of the scientific and artistic 
studies which rightly underlie home economics courses. 

I should place such an outline in the hands of every freshman and take 
it as the text of a lecture course during the first year, showing, among 
other things, that the object of all college life is to increase opportunities 
for noble living. Do you remember Ruskin’s words to the effect that 
knowledge itself is of little moment unless it result in the exercise in 
daily life of those virtues which lead to character building? The direct 
bearing upon the details of family life of all the selected studies in a 
home economics course would be thereby emphasized, while the fact 
would also be brought forward that, though the individual can become 
an expert in only two or three of the household arts, this is no barrier 
to the acquirement of an intelligent, working knowledge of the otheis,. 
based upon a framework of fundamental principles. This desirable 
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broad outlook must be cultivated; interest in life as a whole must be 
intensified if efficiency is to be increased. 

No desire to minimize the time devoted to disciplinary training in 
essential details exists in my mind, rather I aim to direct attention to the 
existing risk of neglecting the synthetic by exaggerated devotion to the 
analytic. Sir Oliver Lodge cautioned us four years ago against the 
modern tendency to over emphasize the “atomic character of every- 
thing,’”’ and a similar note of warning is uttered in a suggestive little 
book recently published called ‘Permanent Values in Education” by 
Kenneth Richmond. “We teach facts” he writes, “and we teach many 
and diverse ideas about the facts, but without the unity that comes of 
tracing their relation to one another.” On a later page Richmond 
defines the synthetic method of teaching as “‘the orderly building to- 
gether of relations,’”’ that, he says is the way of reality, yet “reality is 
the goal which we have chiefly failed to seek” and therefore to attain. 

It appears to me that some such coérdinating course should find a 
place in each year of a student’s college life. This, I think, should al- 
ways be given in the Department of Home Economics, even though 
it might appear as if the duty could be handed over to the Department of 
Sociology, for instance, or to that of Economics or History. Place 
could, I believe, be found for this without any additional demands on 
time, were students in the first instance better trained how to learn; 
were printed outlines provided to replace useless labor in writing out 
notes, and were the manipulation of food stuffs and the needle organized, 
not by the number of hours spent in these arts, but by the standard 
attained; that is to say, more intensive and intelligent work must super- 
sede existing leakages of time and energy.” 

In the second place, much closer coérdination must be cultivated 
between the divisions of our Home Economics Departments than is 
usually found. The misconception is common among students that 
there is almost opposition, at least a broad line of demarkation, between 
what is described as household science and household art. How can 
there be opposition or pronounced division between the fundamentals 
of a subject, its basis, that is, its science, and their utilization and appli- 
cation in suitable form, which is its art. “All art in things of use,” 
writes Mr. Clutton Brock, in his exquisite essay on the “Relation of 
Art to Science,” “arises naturally out of applied science and is the result 


? See pages 2-5, Outline of an Elementary Course in Microbiology, by Jean Broadhurst. 
Published by Teachers College, New York City. 
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of its success.” ‘“‘We have so specialized art and science,”’ he continues, 
“that we conceive of art as a mere ornament and luxury of life, and that 
science can be nothing but useful. We should think of art as an empha- 
sis on the beauty that comes of successfully applied science. Natural 
beauty is the result of the expression of function, the product of both 
science and of art. . . . . Divorce art from science and function, 
and beauty is apt to be lost. . . . . When objects are designed 
as well as they can be for their purpose and made as well as they can 
be made” then science, art, and craft have their perfect work in the 
result of their combined labors. Do we, therefore, promote the end in 
view by over-emphasized differentiation? 

Specialization is necessary for the expert, such as the college and 
university teacher, but prejudicial, I believe, to the student, whose goal 
is family and institutional management. The obvious tendency of this 
method is to exaggerate a non-existent distinction between the so-called 
science of foods and the arts of clothing or of shelter and thus to militate 
against the real object of that study, the uplift of humanity, by a judi- 
cious combination of these levers. Cooking is surely an art based on the 
sciences of chemistry, physics, biology, and bacteriology; the architect 
engaged in the construction of a healthful house must have received 
preliminary scientific training; the research of the chemist is almost as 
essential as is the design of the artist in the production today of some 
beautiful colored textile fabric. 

Again I ask, might not a revision and rearrangement of some of our 
subject matter promote more rapidly and effectively the end we all have 
in view? Another suggestion offered is that those in charge of these 
courses should lose no opportunity to develop in themselves a higher 
standard in the broad cultural and historical aspects of the subject 
matter of hygiene and home economics. This will foster that sense of 
perspective, that perception of the relation of the parts to the whole, 
which maintains balance and adds dignity and responsibility to the 
course. Students who are under the personal influence of a teacher who 
believes that human experience embodied in history, philosophy, and 
literature, as well as in the most recent pronouncement of the sciences, 
is a powerful solvent of the domestic problems of the twentieth century; 
who are in constant contact with one who exemplifies by her open and 
alert mind that knowledge can and must be ceaselessly increased if 
practical achievement is to crown study, will be incited, unconsciously 
but constantly, to pursue true culture, which, just because it takes them 
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into wide fields of knowledge, outside their own craft, enhances to an 
amazing degree their own realization of its social and national relations. 
I shall be accused of advocating superficiality; but to my mind there is 
a great gulf fixed between the superficial and the cultural; the one is 
slight shallowness; the other, though also slight, has improvement as its 
object and cultivation as its motive. The range of human knowledge 
is too immense to permit of intimate study of even a tenth of its extent; 
but the man and woman who know something of the evolutionary and 
historical antecedents of their special work in the world, are, in the 
majority of cases, the best and most effective workers; and “a man,” 
writes Ruskin, “is only educated if he is happy, busy, beneficial, and 
effective in the world.” 

It is on this account that I view with anxiety the tendency to substi- 
tute a text book for a lecture, as a means of acquainting students witb 
parts of their subjects. I know that the idea is to relieve the instructor 
and to benefit the student by transferring the mental effort demanded 
from the one to the other. This is quite good up to a point; growth 
only comes by effort—a lesson which cannot be too soon inculcated. 
But I fail to see just cause why the end cannot be gained by a less limit- 
ing means; the very best text-book in the world is unable to embrace all 
the aspects of its subject. So rapid is the increase of information today, 
that text books get quickly behind hand; inevitably they cannot be 
adapted to the varied forms of immaturity present among a group of © 
students; indeed I agree with Miss Jean Broadhurst, “text books 
are advantageous for cramming, but, . . . . it is far from desir- 
able that any student should confine her reading to any text book 
a text book by a lecturer is too much like his lectures; students gain 
much more by having the matter presented in another way in their 
reading. . . . . variations (by the lecturer) are likely to be those 
of method, items of personal experience or difference in application and 
in point of view, all of which add greatly to student interest,” and may 
I add to the culture of a class. 

I can refer all too briefly to the fourth reason I offered as likely to ac- 
count for the slow permeation of public practice by the teachings of 
home economics, namely, the omission on the part of graduates to 
assume a sufficiently influential position in social and civic life, so that 
they fail to diffuse by example and standard the tenets they profess. 
Without arrogating to myself authority to pass judgment upon many 
earnest students, I do nevertheless feel that they are too retiring, too 
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much absorbed in the demands of their work, along whatever line pur- 
sued, to take the authoritative and prominent part they are entitled 
to play in life outside their universities, colleges, or institutions. Want 
of time and over-taxed energies are the obvious reasons for this in the 
majority of cases; to which rule there are, as we are all proudly aware, 
certain brilliant exceptions. But the very fact that the exceptions are 
so rare points to the foundation for my criticism. 

Our Home Economics Association must be recognised as a force work- 
ing along scientific, economic, and civic lines for the public welfare; 
our graduates must be bolder missionaries, more emphatic preachers, 
more widely recognised leaders, more utilized as courts of appeal on mat- 
ters of daily practice for the well being of the community, more obvious 
examples of personal conformity to the principles they stress to their 
students. There is such a thing as confusing misplaced diffidence with 
legitimate humility; a deprecatory, retiring attitude is not the best 
advertisement of a great cause. It is as essential to express firm faith in 
audible accents as it is to show it by works. ‘God fulfils Himself in 
many ways.’’ Let us also remember that, when emulating the highest 
example in our determination to utilize our knowledge for the benefit 
of mankind, “there is no rest for those who elect to serve under the banner 
of progress. They must ever march onward and extend their field of 


operation.” 
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THE RELATION OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION TO 
SOCIAL HYGIENE! 


JAMES H. FOSTER 
Assistant Secretary, American Social Hygiene Association, New York City 


The social hygiene movement is, naturally enough, better understood 
as it grows and gains force, but even yet the question comes up again 
and again—What is social hygiene? What are its purposes and its 
methods? A few years ago when the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion was organized its articles of incorporation contained this statement, 
formulated by Dr. Charles W. Eliot: 


The purposes of this Association shall be to acquire and diffuse knowledge 
of the established principles and practices and of any new methods which 
promote, or give assurance of promoting, social health; to advocate the high- 
est standards of private and public morality; to suppress commercialized vice; 
to organize the defense of the community by every available means, educa- 
tional, sanitary, or legislative, against the diseases of vice; to conduct, on 
request, inquiries into the present condition of prostitution and the venereal 
diseases in American towns and cities; and to secure mutual acquaintance and 
sympathy and codperation among the local societies for these or similar 


purposes. 


This statement draws together the several lines of attack which had 
been followed for many years by those who realized the menace to our 
institutions which lies in the evils with which social hygiene seeks to 
cope. It includes in essence the educational, medical, legal, social, and 
moral attacks upon the social hygiene problem which have gained so 
much support from public opinion during the past few years. But it 
still leaves social hygiene as a large and generalized group of activities 
rather than a well-defined concept. 

More recently Dr. Eliot again wrote of social hygiene as directed “to 
the promotion and guidance of sex education, the establishment of the 
single standard of morality, and the suppression of prostitution and its 
associated evils—venereal disease, mental and moral degeneracy, and 
economic waste.” Dr. Snow showed some of the implications of 
such activities when he pointed out that: “It may now be said that 
social hygiene is essentially a constructive movement for the promotion 
of all those conditions of living, environment, and personal conduct 


1 Presented at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association, 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1916. 
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which will best protect the family as an institution and secure a rational 
sex life for the individuals of each generation.” 

Social hygiene thus relates itself broadly and vitally to home and 
community life. Its function as a protector of family and home brings 
it close to home economics education, at least in its broader sense as I 
conceive the purposes and ends of such education. If home economics 
were purely utilitarian, one might look to the economic side of social 
hygiene. But if it is, as I believe, shot through with idealism, and 
looks beyond the ways and means of food and shelter, the broad field of 
education for sex life is open for our consideration. 

The primary concern of social hygiene educational effort is to teach 
the individual to understand the facts of sex and reproduction as they 
are presented to him by his environment or by his own physical and 
mental experiences, and to make such knowledge an effective guide for 
his thoughts and acts in such relations. 

This involves not only the physiology and anatomy and something 
of the psychology of sex, but also the laws of heredity, or what is popu- 
larly called “eugenics,” the main facts of venereal diseases, and such 
related knowledge as every mature person should have. The problem 
is to present effectively this body of information as it is needed by the 
individual as he grows from infancy to maturity, so that at each stage 
he may have only that information which he needs in dealing with his 
experiences, and yet may have it before he encounters any particular 
problem. 

Upon this basis, I venture to outline the progressive need for sex 
knowledge as the child grows to maturity: 


The boy is born with the hereditary characteristics and possibilities trans- 
mitted to him by his parents. He cannot choose these parents nor can he 
control the kind of care and training they may give him. Until birth he is 
entirely dependent on the nourishment and protection from injury and dis- 
ease which the body of his mother can afford. After birth for a year or more 
he is what his parents and others make of him. After that he is still largely 
the product of parental care for many years, but is increasingly acquiring 
knowledge and conducting experiments in governing and providing for him- 
self. 
When he arrives at the age of fourteen or thereabouts he finds himself being 
made over, and extensive additions and alterations appear without his under- 
standing or consent. 

All these are but secondary changes in the transition of the boy to man- 
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hood. Even more profound changes are occurring in those structures and tis- 
sues of the body especially devoted to the functions of sex. The boy finds 
himself the victim of strange thoughts and emotions which he does not under- 
stand, and physiological activities which cause him to doubt the soundness of 
his health. He comes under the domination of varying moods, ideals, and 
purposes. Without wilfully being disobedient, he may gain a reputation for 
laziness and inattention during the first years of adolescence, and later for 
being reckless and in a constant state of militant activity. 

On his twenty-first birthday he is pronounced legally of age and by the time 
he is twenty-five we recognize him as fully equipped to take his place in the 
world’s work. From the moment of blending of the two sex-cells through 
which he received his heritage from his father and mother, it has been his 
task, as Chancellor Jordan has phrased it, to “bring its discordant elements 
into some sort of harmony—to form his ego by the union of these elements.” 
It has been and must continue to be “his task to soften down their contradic- 
tions. He must train his elements of strength to be helpful to some one, in 
some way, that others may be helpful to him. He must give his weak powers 
exercise so that their weakness shall not bring him disaster in the competition 
of life. For it is likely that somewhere, somehow, it will be proved that no 
chain is stronger than its weakest link. Other powers not too weak, nor over- 
strong [he] must perforce neglect because in the hurry of life there is not time 
for every desirable thing. In these ways the character of [his] inheritance is 
steadily changing under his hands. As he grows older one after another of 
the careers that might have been his, the men he might have been, vanish 
from his path forever. On the other hand, by steady usage, a slender thread 
of capacity has so grown as to become like strong cordage, [and] he achieves 
at last, in greater or less degree, the ‘higher heredity,’ the fate that each man 
must create for himself.” 

He had no choice in his own parentage, but he can choose for his children 
to the extent that he may select for them a mother who possesses heritable 
qualities he does not have; and he can be sure of handing on to them his part 
of their heritage as he received it; and he can provide the environment and the 
guidance which will enable his children to make the most of their inheritance. 
All this he may glimpse dimly during adolescence, but there comes a time 
when some driving force within him crystallizes it and stirs new emotions 
and purposes. The altruistic and impersonal hero worship and sentiment for 
womankind which characterized his period of early adolescence is replaced by 
a desire for the comradeship and love of the woman who will understand his 
ambitions and whom he may protect and provide with a home. As he grows 
in experience as a breadwinner and in knowledge as a father he plans for the 
future success of his children, and directly or indirectly he concerns himself 
with their careers and their mating. 
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What is true of the boy is essentially true of the girl. She has her child- 
hood period of growth, her adolescent development, her realization of the 
power and beauty of womanhood, and her sharing with men in the work of 
the world. She has her supreme experience of motherhood, and her final 
understanding of woman’s great part in the passing on of human life and prog- 
ress to succeeding generations. Thus in its normal, unobtrusive way sex 
plays a part throughout the life of every individual and makes its plea to 
each generation for fair play in passing on the stream of life to succeeding 
generations. 

The social hygiene movement is one of the major factors in the conserva- 
tion of men and women in order that our children’s children may have the 
minds and bodies to utilize most effectively the physical world which we shall 
bequeath them. We are now asked the question, “ Will we let them come, 
taking our place, gaining through our experiences, hallowed through our joys, 
building on them their own? Or will we throw their hope away, decreeing 
wanton-like, that the race they might have been shall never be?” 

The teaching of sex hygiene, so called, is not a problem of the schools; it 
is a problem related to this entire span of years. When we trace the child back 
to his first knowledge of the phenomena of reproduction and sex, it is conceded 
by all that much of his information is obtained before the age when he enters 
school; and it must be conceded that much of the knowledge on this subject 
he will require in later years can not be wisely applied or fully comprehended 
until long after the age at which the majority of children leave our schools. 

We may approximately parallel the seven ages of man by the seven stages 
of sex hygiene and education. First, the infant requires the foundation which 
may be given by the parents through attention to such important physical 
and social factors as proper food, cleanliness, regular habits, attractive home 
surroundings, real comradeship between parents and children, clean-minded, 
active playmates, and correction of defects or conditions calculated to produce 
sex stimuli. And here begins the formation of good manners which are in 
fullest truth akin to good morals. 

During the second stage the child wants to know where things come from. 
Sooner or later he will ask about the origin of babies. The stork story, like 
that of Santa Claus, satisfies him for a time, but probably for no longer than 
the Santa Claus story. His discovery that the latter is not true is immedi- 
ately supplanted by the facts, while in the former his discovery generally leads 
only to more unsatisfactory and evasive answers to his questions. 

Recently a letter came to our office from the mother of a little girl. It con- 
tained this paragraph: 

“Little Margaret (aged four and a half years) asked her father ‘Where do 
babies come from?’ ‘They grow,’ said her father. ‘What do they grow from? 
Father, thinking to turn her off, said, ‘Oh, nothing.’ Margaret went away 
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and thought for a time, then with a puzzled expression came back and said, 
‘Well, I think it is funny that a real baby can grow from nothing.’ ” 

Obviously the schools can not meet the present needs of this child except 
through providing the parents with information upon how to answer such 
questions. When the child enters school, however, this and any other mis- 
information she may have obtained should be corrected by some school officer 
if the parents will not meet the situation. 

The third stage of five or six years’ duration represents that period during 
which the child is acquiring impersonal knowledge about sex and reproduction 
in nature. He learns about the pollination of flowers, the breeding of live- 
stock, the mating of birds. He learns something of the meaning of birth and 
motherhood among his pets. All this is natural and objective like other knowl- 
edge of natural phenomena. Here and there, where opportunity offers through- 
out the grammar grades in nature study, in geography, in history, in composi- 
tion, the half-truths the child obtains through these channels should be ampli- 
fied and given dignified meaning. The words sex education and sex hygiene 
need never escape from the conference room of the teachers where the cur- 
riculum is planned. 

The fourth stage demands information upon the intensely personal problem 
of the beginning adolescent changes. Here the responsibility for instruction 
again shifts to the parents or to a divided responsibility of the parents and 
teachers. There is need of careful discrimination in measuring individual 
children and their environment to determine at any given age the amount of 
information they require upon reproduction and sex phenomena. Unfortu- 
nately the method of grading children, adolescents, and adults on the basis 
of age alone, has been applied to sex education, as it has in the past been ap- 
plied to physical education and most other subjects. But both parents and 
teachers are realizing the error in this and beginning to work together on the 
development of individual instruction or effective grouping of boys and girls 
for necessary instruction upon the meaning of adolescence. 

The late adolescent stage (fifth) of final development into manhood and 
womanhood requires instruction in personal hygiene of sex, the facts about 
venereal diseases and their transmission, and the reasons for demanding con- 
tinence until marriage. 

There follows the stage (sixth) of mating when knowledge of the responsi- 
bilities of marriage and parenthood is needed. Here the high schools and 
universities should provide adequate instruction for their students, and should 
coéperate with parents and social hygiene societies in extension work through 
night schools, shop talks, and other educational devices for reaching the great 
majority of young people who leave school after passing the grammar grades. 
Lastly (seventh) there is the stage of parenthood when the father and mother 
are in need of training in methods of elementary teaching and in providing 
the proper environment for children. 
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Such in brief are the opportunities of the home and school in social hygiene. 
Let us for a moment consider the limitations of the home and the school in 
this field. Just as society can follow the child into the home to a limited de- 
gree only, so the parents can control the environment of their child outside the 
home to only a limited degree. One of the important duties of parents and 
teachers is to obtain proper supervision for the recreation and amusements 
of young and old. The vice investigations have been valuable in providing 
information upon the part which unsanitary factories, over-crowded offices, 
fatigue, the evil influence of designing acquaintances and numerous other 
factors, collectively play in the environment of the workers in both city and 
country. 

It is obvious that the period when the average child’s time is fully occupied 
and controlled by the home and at school is limited to the pre-adolescent 
period. I would not argue from this that we should therefore advocate giving 
all children special courses in sex information which they can not understand, 
and will not need for years, but rather that we should follow these children 
out into the industrial world and instruct them there at the ages when informa- 
tion on the various phases of the subject is required. 


For the student, teacher, and practitioner of home economics there 
are not only the general demands, opportunities, and privileges of social 
hygiene work such as come to all and appeal especially to such of us as 
give heed to the facts, now better known and better interpreted, which 
meet us in our daily relations with our several tasks in life; but there are 
also special privileges and special demands. Teachers need to be trained 
to understand sex problems as they constantly arise in their schools, 
and to be able to encourage and assist, not only their pupils, but also 
others, especially in parent-teacher conferences. The school which has 
a teacher with the personality and knowledge requisite for advisory 
work with small groups and with individuals is indeed fortunate. 

For the home economist who turns her attention to social service 
there arises an almost limitless range of personal contacts, giving rare op- 
portunities for advice, warning, and instruction, sometimes for saving 
irremediable mistakes, and again for rescue and reconstruction. There 
is no need to dwell upon the part the worker in this field can play, or 
upon the positive constructive results that may be attained through sane 
and sound counsel, given not only to inquirers but to many who hardly, 
if at all, know their own need. 

In the home, the parents’ work-shop as it has been called, teacher, 
social worker, and student may, as I have suggested, help the parent to 
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a solution for the sex problems of the whole family, from baby to grand- 
parent. How much greater the privilege, more urgent the duty, and 
keener the joy of service and realized aspiration, which fall to the lot 
of the well informed father and mother who see their children meeting 
their daily problems with courage and self control. What such parents 
do for their children is as truly work as the father’s wage-earning or the 
mother’s housekeeping. 


For all this we need—that overworked word—preparedness. That 
means that the university, the college, and the normal school have a large 
share, potentially, through giving the necessary instruction; that their 
graduates have a clear duty to put to use their more or less thorough 
knowledge of social hygiene; and that the home and school may codpe- 
rate, especially in parent-teacher associations, in plans for reasonable sex- 
teaching. The home economist must remember that one meaning of 
social hygiene is home and family preservation and upbuilding; that it 
is thus vitally interwoven with all that works to these ends; and that 
the ideal family, father, mother, and children, need the ideal home, for- 
tified by sturdy morality and plain common sense, for their ideal life. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTIONS . 


PITTSBURGH, PA., JUNE 6-13, 1917 


For the first time in the history of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, a group of home economics workers and social 
workers met for discussion of the relationship between home economics 
and social service. Nearly seventy-five were present at the Home 
Economics Luncheon Saturday, June 9, held under the direction of the 
Social Work Committee of the American Home Economics Association. 
A small group of home economics workers, especially interested in visit- 
ing housekeeping, also met several times during the conference week. 

Discussion at the luncheon centered around the big question of the 
day—a practical food conservation program. Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, 
of Yale University, vividly and clearly outlined the need for food con- 
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servation. Reports were given of plans for campaigns in Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Baltimore, New York, Seattle, and Chicago. 

Miss Winifred S. Gibbs told of the development of social work in 
home economics during the ten years of her service with the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor and of her interest- 
ing new Community work in Rochester in connection with the Chamber 
of Commerce and Mechanics Institute. 

Miss Bessie C. Lee of the Visiting Housekeeper Association in De- 
troit discussed the activities of her staff of seven trained workers and 
the relationship existing between her association and various factories 
and social agencies in Detroit. Other visiting housekeepers reporting 
were: Miss Harper of the Associated Charities, Erie, Pa; Miss Caldwell, 
of Rochester; Miss Carr, of the Pittsburgh Associated Charities; and 
Miss Collins of the Chicago Commons. 

Dr. C. F. Langworthy, Chief of the Office of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, discussed the subject matter of food con- 
servation and gave many practical suggestions for waste prevention, 
food preservation, and meal-planning to insure adequate nutrition. 

Mrs. John M. Glenn, former President of the National Charities and 
Corrections Conference and now Executive Secretary of the New York 
Civilian Relief Committee of the American Red Cross, spoke inspiringly 
of the contributions which she believed home economics people could 
make during the present emergency, both through our own workers and 
the advice and instructions which we can give to others. She urged, 
however, that we learn from the family case-worker that families differ 
greatly and have to be studied and handled individually rather than as 
a group. From her experience as a member of the Advisory Committee 
on Home Economics in the New York Charity Organization Society 
she feels that too often we place great emphasis upon establishing a 
standard and having all families live according to it. This is desirable 
to a certain extent, but should not be so stressed that there is no con- 
sideration of individual variations which always have existed and always 
will. 

In the general discussion which followed, these points were especially 
emphasized : 

Food advice to foreign families must be based on an actual knowledge 
of their dietary habits. 

Men need food education as well as women. Much can often be 
more quickly done by appealing to men than by appealing to women. 
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This is especially true arnong the foreign groups where the man’s desire 
rather than the woman’s usually controls home life. 

The educational value of the cafeteria lunch was brought out by the 
director of one of the Pittsburgh school lunch rooms, and also by Mrs. 
Routzahn of the Russell Sage Foundation, who told of her experiences in 
being given food education at a New York cafeteria where all trays are 
inspected and criticized by a trained dietitian. 

Mr. E. G. Routzahn, Associate Director of the Department of Sur- 
veys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation, urged that more 
attention be given to the proper planning and arrangement of printed 
matter used in food conservation campaigns so that essential points 
would be most effectively brought out. He also urged that we use well- 
planned lantern slides, good window displays, and interesting general 
exhibits to supplement lectures and demonstrations. He criticized the 
apparent tendency in food conservation campaigns to try to accomplish 
too much at a single time, rather than breaking the general program 
into successive steps and emphasizing each one separately in every pos- 
sible way. 

Miss Marian Perkins of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities told of the 
cooking demonstrations which have been held in Brooklyn under the 
leadership of Miss Florence Nesbitt. 

Miss Emma A. Winslow told of similar work done in New York under 
the Charity Organization Society and of the report of this experiment 
soon to be prepared for publication, and also spoke briefly of the food 
conservation work to be undertaken by the States Relations Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, if the food bill before Congress 
is finally approved. This work is to be done by emergency food agents 
working under the direction of the State Colleges of Agriculture and is 
to be carried on in urban as well as rural districts. Miss Winslow 
urged the codperation of home economics and social workers in helping 
to make this service as successful and effective as possible. 

The Home Economics Luncheon was, of course, only a minor part of 
the big Conference program. A number of the conference sessions 
were devoted to the discussion of Social Problems of the War, and stimu- 
lating, constructive addresses were made by Irving Fisher and C.-E. A. 
Winslow of Yale University, Miss Helen Reid of the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund, W. Frank Persons, Eugene T. Lies, Elliott Wadsworth, and others 
of the American Red Cross, Edward T. Devine, William H. Taft, and 
many others of national and international prominence. 
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At one of the metings of the Health Section, Miss Lucy H. Gillett of 
the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
gave a very interesting report of the practical conclusions to be drawn 
from the dietary study she has just completed under the direction of 
Professor Henry C. Sherman. Other distinguished speakers at this 
meeting were Professor Graham Lusk of Cornell University and Dr. Carl 
Alsberg of the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The full proceedings of the Conference will soon be available in printed 
form, and should prove helpful to the home economics worker as well 
as the social worker. 

The Conference, under its new name, National Conference of Social 
Work, will meet in June of next year at Kansas City. Miss Winslow, 
Chairman of the Social Work Committee of the Association, was ap- 
pointed a member of the Conference Committee on Problems of the 
War and Reconstruction, and it is hoped that next year’s meetings will 
still further strengthen the active connection between those interested 
especially in the problems within the home and those who deal with 
the broad social and economic problems which influence the home so 
strongly from without. 

Emma A. WINSLOW. 


SOME NEEDS OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


A cablegram lately received from Paris by the American Red Cross 
gives the following list of articles that are urgently required :— 

1,000,000 comfort bags. 1,000,000 mufflers of dark material, at least 
2 yards long and 1 foot wide. 1,000,000 sweaters of dark material. 
1,000,000 pairs heavy worsted mitts. 

The suggestion is made that amateur effort be used on the above 
named articles rather than on socks because many hand knitted socks 
have inequalities which are hard on soldiers feet. These articles should 
be shipped as soon as possible. 

There seems to be a substantial supply of muslin bandages on hand 
but there is need for gauze bandages in as large quantities as they can 
be shipped. 

It is asked that all the above be hurried, since they are urgently 
needed. The suffering last winter was frightful and will probably be 
worse this year. Most of the materials named can be used not only 
for soldiers but also for the civilian population if necessary. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING FOOD VALUES! 


ISABEL BEVIER 
Director of Household Science, University of Illinois 


The misfortunes of the war are evident on every hand. Its benefits 
are not nearly so easily seen and yet they are beginning to appear. In 
spite of the teaching of years, the great mass of the people have been 
indifferent to ‘scientific feeding,” and have preferred the good old way. 
No “‘new-fangled notions,” no “calories,” “just food” has been the cry. 

With the shortage of food and the demands for saving it, there has 
come even to the mind of “the people” their helplessness because of 
their ignorance of food values. The people are writing to Washington, 
to the agricultural colleges, to anybody and to everybody for help in 
saving food. In response to this demand a great variety of helps to 
the housewife are appearing. Mr. Hoover’s instruction card and the 
Government devices are variations of lessons in food values. Everyone 
understands perfectly that four quarters may take the place of one dol- 
lar in buying food, but many people cannot tell how many eggs at forty 
cents per dozen may be used to replace in food value round steak at 
twenty-five cents per pound, or how to substitute for a quart of milk. 
It is easy even now to see that the term food value is beginning to re- 
ceive respectful attention, and that way lies the basis for wise buying 
of food. 

The University of Illinois has many avenues of approach to the food 
question. Its classes in selection and preparation of food, in dietetics, 
its practise apartment, and its lunchroom, each has studied its particu- 
lar part of the problem this year with unusual care. 

The lunchroom afforded the easiest approach to the general public 
and was therefore chosen as the medium for helping its patrons and 
through them a larger circle to what might be called selection of food 
or efficient and economic eating. It was thought that an idea of the 
general food habits of a few of its patrons could be secured by listing 
their menus for a period of time. Five different types of individuals 
were chosen from the regular patrons—a man student, a woman stu- 
dent, two faculty women, and one faculty man. Their menus were 
observed and calculated for fifteen days. Some of the results obtained 
are given below. 


1 A full report of this work is given in a bulletin just published by the Household Science 
Department of the University of Illinois. 
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(1) 
Frankfurters Mince pie 
Baked beans Nut cake 
Chocolate ice cream 
Protein Calories Total Calories 
205 1517 
Bread, 2 slices 
Butter 
Beef a la mode 
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Vanilla ice cream 


Protein Calories 
255 


(2) 
Bread Meat pie 
Butter Browned potatoes 
Frankfurters Chocolate cake 
Orange ice 
Protein Calories Total Calories 
90 962 
(3) 
Baked beans 
Mashed potatoes 
Gravy 
Total Calories 
1268 


The above lunches are examples of too much protein with entire 
absence of fresh fruits and vegetables. 


(4) 
Rice and tomato 
Asparagus on toast 
White cake and 
frosting 
Total Calories 
1005 


Bread 
Muffin 
Butter 


Protein Calories 
104 


Roll 

Crackers 

Butter 

Protein Calories 
77 


(5) 


Bread Tomato and lettuce 
Butter salad 
Salmon loaf and Yellow cake and 
cream sauce frosting 
Protein Calories Total Calories 
112 1095 
(6) 
Vegetable soup 
Creamed cauliflower 
Tomato salad 
Total Calories 
603 


The above menus are good examples of the use of fresh vegetables. 


(7) 


Bread, 2 slices Navy beans (8) 
Butter Baked creamed Bread, 2 slices Mashed potatoes 
Baked eggs potatoes Butter Gravy 
Apple pie Baked eggs Apple pie 
Protein Calories Total Calories Protein Calories Total Calories 
130 1054 91 851 
(9) 
Bread, 2 slices Mashed potatoes 
Butter Gravy 
Lima beans Lemon pie 
Peach, } 
Protein Calories Total Calories 
59 821 
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The above are illustrations of monotony; mashed potatoes and pie 
with the absence of fresh vegetables. 

These nine menus represent the common mistakes in diet: too much 
protein, or absence of fresh fruits and vegetables, and lack of variety. 

The average fuel value of each person’s lunches for fifteen days was: 


Calories 


In order to help those interested to make a better selection the usual 
cafeteria menu board was rearranged in the following manner.* 

1. Meat and meat substitutes—protein. 

2. Green vegetables and fruits—acids and minerals. 

3. Starchy and creamed vegetables—starches. 

4. Desserts other than fruits—sugars and fats. 

Beside the menu board were placed the following charts: 


Menu A Menu B 
Take Take 
(1) Meat (1) Meat 
or Meat substitute or Meat substitute 
Eggs Eggs 
Macaroni and cheese Macaroni and cheese 
Rice and cheese Rice and cheese 
or Cream soup or Cream soup 
and and 
(2) Rice (2) Green vegetable 
or Macaroni or Fruit 
or Potatoes or Salad 
or Hominy or Vegetable soup 
or Creamed vegetable or Relishes 
and and 
(3) Green vegetable (3) Pie 
or Fruit or Cake 
or Salad or Pudding 
or Vegetable soup or Ice cream 
or Relishes and 
and (4) Bread and butter 


(4) Bread and butter 


2 Adapted from Caroline L. Hunt and Helen W. Atwater, “How to Select Foods,” 
Farmers Bulletin 808, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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Before any of the above work was possible, it was necessary to have 
the food value determined in terms of portions or servings. While this 
involves a good deal of labor, it also places the work of cooking on a 
scientific basis and makes possible an economic study of the food mate- 
rials used. It also lessens the dangers of inaccuracy and miscalculations 
regarding quantities and the possible number of servings from a given 
quantity, a question difficult for the inexperienced to answer. 

The lunchroom manager may not be able to make good cooks of 
her students in one semester, for good cooking is an art acquired by 
much practice, but it is possible by this means to help students to learn 
to think of portions in terms of calorific value. 

As was to be expected, some of the patrons scoffed and declared they 
wished food, not calories, but later it was evident that some of the 
scoffers had reached the stage of curiosity as to what was on the board, 
and it is believed that many of them will soon be ready for the next 
step,—the calorific value of each article or suggested combinations giving 
the fuel value. 


A Meatless, Wheatless Meal served 
in Dining Hall, University Farm, 
St. Paul, July 23, 1917. 


Pea Soup 
Rye Croutons 
Dill Pickles 
Boiled Cabbage Buttered Turnips 
Mashed Potatoes Lima Beans 
Rice Cornflake Fritters Maple Drip 
Rye Bread Oatmeal bread 
Corn Bread Butter 
Raisin Indian Pudding Lemon Sauce 
Lemonade 
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THE WORK OF THE FOOD ADM'!NISTRATION 


While for some months the Food Administration, under the leadership 
of Mr. Hoover, has been gathering together workers and formulating 
plans, it was only on August 10 that the United States Food Administra- 
tion was officially created, and that Herbert Hoover, on his birthday, 
was formally appointed as Food Administrator. 

In estimating the work of the Food Administration, three things must 
be kept in mind, the very short time it has been in existence, the pow- 
ers conferred upon it by Congress, and the real purpose for which it was 
created. 

There seems to have been a general and entirely unfounded expecta- 
tion that the immediate result was to be a lowering of retail food prices, 
though Congress had conferred no power of such direct control. The 
main purpose is not lowering of prices, though it is hoped that this will 
result, but the conservation of food. To use Mr. Hoover’s words: 


The hopes of the Food Administration are threefold. First, to so guide the 
trade in the fundamental food commodities as to eliminate vicious specula- 
tion, extortion, and wasteful practices and to stabilize prices in the essential 
staples; second, to guard our exports so that against the world’s shortage we 
retain sufficient supplies for our own people and to codperate with the allies 
to prevent inflation of prices; and, third, that we stimulate in every manner 
within our power the saving of our food in order that we may increase exports 
to our allies to a point which will enable them to properly provision their 
armies and to feed their peoples during the coming winter. 


To carry out these purposes we are asked not to go without needed 
food, indeed we are urged to ‘‘eat wisely and well,’’ but to choose our 
foods in such a way that those most needed across the seas, especially 
the most concentrated foods, such as wheat, beef, pork, dairy products, 
and sugar may be saved for export. We have for our own use an abun- 
dance of food stuffs of other kinds—the perishables, fish, corn and other 
cereals—and we are asked so far as possible to substitute these for those 
other products of greater use abroad. 

Mr. Hoover tells us that 70 per cent of our people are “as thrifty and 
careful as any in the world,” and that of these we need ask only such 
substitution as is possible, but he asks the other 30 per cent ‘‘ by simpler 
living” to reduce consumption. He warns against waste in these words: 


Every ounce of waste is a contribution toward starvation. Our allies have 
reduced consumption by the most drastic measures, but it is impossible to 
reduce consumption to those in war work and engaged in other physical labor. 
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Therefore the incidence of this drastic reduction among our allies falls upon 
the old people and the women and children, and any shortage in the supplies 
we may send them will fall upon ‘this class and this class only, for until they 
are reduced to starvation they themselves will insist on every sacrifice in order 
that their fighters in the trenches and the men and women in the munition 
factories may be maintained. 

There is no royal road to food conservation. It can be accomplished only 
through sincere and earnest daily codperation in the 20,000,000 kitchens and 
at the 20,000,000 dinner tables of the United States. If we can reduce our 
censumption of wheat flour by 1 pound, our meat by 7 ounces, our fat by 7 
ounces, our sugar by 7 ounces per person per week, these quantities, multi- 
plied by 100,000,000, will immeasurably aid and encourage our allies, help 
our own growing armies, and so effectively serve the great and noble cause of 
humanity in which our nation has embarked. 


It is to encourage and stimulate this food conservation that the pledge 
card has been devised and that the nation wide campaign for signatures 
is to be begun in October. 

Let it be clearly understood that those who are using only enough— 
much less those who are using too littlke—are not asked to use less. 
They are asked to substitute when they can, and not even to do this 
if it means a greater expenditure of money. 

But it is true that our per capita consumption of both sugar and fat 
is at least an ounce of each more than the best dietetic standards ask, 
and this means, since many have too little, that some are using a great 
dea] too much. 

In order that proper substitution of foods be made, it is necessary that 
every one who is providing food know what is meant by an adequate 
diet, and that everyone understand enough of the characteristics of foods 
to substitute safely one food for another. 

It is in helping get this message over to as many women as possible 
that home economics has found itself a place in the food conservation. 
The contro] of transportation and of export, and the fixing of prices to 
the producer are some of the many problems that are confronting the 
Food Administration. 


The duty has been laid upon the Food Administration to coéperate with 
the patriotic men in trades and commerce, that we may eliminate the evils 
which have grown into our system of distributicn, that the burden may fall 
equitably upon all by restoraticn, so far as may be, of the normal course of 
trade. It is the purpose of the Food Administration to use its utmost power 
and the utmost ability that patrictism can assemble to ameliorate this 
situation to such a degree as may be possible. 


FOR THE HOMEMAKER 
THE FAMILY BALANCED RATION 


In time of war as in time of peace it is not only important, but essential 
that the people be well fed. Victory does not depend alone on guns and 
soldiers; it depends as well on the efficiency of every man, woman, and 
child back of the firing line. To maintain this efficiency there must be 
enough food and it must be so cooked and so combined as to be both pal- 
atable and nourishing. 

The selection or organization of food in the diet is as important as 
the organization of an army; a small amount of food rightly combined 
will give more energy than a large amount badly combined, just as a 
small disciplined force of soldiers is more effective than an untrained mob. 

There is nothing mysterious about planning the cheapest, most palat- 
able and most nutritious meals. On the fingers of one hand the dif- 
ferent groups of foods can be counted thus: 

1. Foods depended on for mineral matters, vegetable acids, and body- 
regulating substances. 

2. Foods depended on for protein. 

3. Foods depended on for starch. 

4. Foods depended on for sugar. 

5. Foods depended on for fat. 

If all these groups are included in the diet the body will lack no nec- 
essary kind of material. To illustrate: 


GROUP 1. Foods depended on for mineral 
matters, vegetable acids, and body- 


regulating substances GROUP 2. Foods depended on for protein— 
Fruits: Vegetables: 
Apples, pears, etc. Salads—lettuce, Milk, skim milk, Fish 
Bananas celery, etc. cheese, etc. Dried peas, beans, 
Berries Potherbs or “greens” Eggs cowpeas, etc. 
Melons Potatoes and root Meat Nuts 
Oranges, lemons, vegetables Poultry 
etc. Green peas, beans, etc. 


Tomatoes, squash, etc. 
421 
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GROUP 4. Foods depended on for sugar 


GROUP 3. Foods depended on for starch Sugar Candies 

Cereal grains, meals, Cakes, cookies, Molasses Fruits preserved in 

flours, etc. starchy puddings, Sirups sugar, jellies, and 
Cereal breakfast etc. Honey dried fruits 

foods Potatoes and other Sweet cakes and desserts 
vegeta- GROUP 5. Foods depended on for fat 
Macaroni and other Butter and cream Salt pork and bacon 

pastes Lard, suet, and other Table and salad oils 

cooking fats. 


Think of foods in these groups. If possible, see to it that at least one 
food from each group is served at least once a day. Learn from a study of 
these groups how to make up your own menus, and how to substitute 
one food for another in accordance with palatability and price. When 
laying in supplies of foods, think in terms of these groups. Realize, for 
example, that when it is difficult to obtain meat, dried beans and peas, 
dried fish and nuts can be eaten instead, and that the cereals, too, are 
rich in protein. When potatoes are scarce, rice or cornmeal is an ex- 
cellent substitute. 

A knowledge of these facts will prevent much sickness and useless 
expenditure of money. Consult with neighbors. Get in touch with 
your County Agent, your State Agricultural College, or with the United 
States Department of Agriculture if you want more information. 

The war must be won in the kitchens and on the dining tables of 
America as well as in the trenches. The Department of Agriculture 
stands ready to supply information to help the housewife do her bit 


toward winning this war. CARL VROOMAN, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 


The Department of Agriculture is the central agency of the United 
States for collecting information regarding the rational and effective use 
of human food. Further suggestions along these lines will be found in 
the following bulletins which are available for free distribution upon but 
postal card request: Corn Meal as a Food and Ways of Using It, F. B. 
565; How to Select Foods—I, What The Body Needs, F. B. 808; How 
to Select Foods—II, Cereal Foods, F.B. 817; How to Select Foods—III, 
Foods Rich in Protein, F. B. 824; How to Select Foods—IV, Fruits and 
Vegetables, F. B. (not yet numbered); Home Canning by the One- 
period Cold-pack Method, F. B. 839; Drying Fruits and Vegetables in 
the Home, F. B. 841, 976; Fresh Fruits and Vegetables, Conservers of 
Staple Foods, F. B. 871. 
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THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. IL. 


CHARLES J. BRAND 
Chief, Office of Markets and Rural Organization, United States Department of Agriculture 


The President of the United States recently summarized the hazards 
and uncertainties of farming in all lands and at all times by saying 
that “‘the farmer is the servant of the seasons.” This is absolutely true 
and should be borne in mind in considering the present food situation. 
This one sentence sums up, in large part, the conditions under which 
agricultural production is carried on. The farmer did not withhold 
his hand at the seeding time for the crop of 1916. He planted gener- 
ously, and in the case of most crops, an average greater than in recent 
years. 

The condition of high prices is not due to any failure on the part of 
American agriculture to attempt to provide for the peoples’ wants 
Since a relatively normal production occurred, except in the case of a 
few crops, it is desirable that we come to some conclusion as to what has 
occasioned the shortage and the high prices. 

The first thought that occurs to most persons is that our exportation 
of foodstuffs has been too large. But the published statistics indicate 
that this is not a sufficient explanation. Meats are largely exported, 
but meat prices have risen relatively far less than other commodities. 
Only cereals, canned foods, meats and a relatively small number of other 
articles have been exported to any extent. We must look to a consid- 
erable extent to other factors than export for an explanation of the fact 
that we face a general shortage, whereas the shortage in production was 
confined to a few crops. Without ignoring increase of gold and credit, 
crop shortage, exports and inadequate car supply, I have come to the 
conclusion that domestic waste and over-consumption, due to high pur- 
chasing power on account of prosperous industrial conditions, have been 
the most potent factors in the existing situation. 

I will illustrate my point by a concrete case. 

It was well known as early as the first of August, 1916, that there was 
a shortage of supply in eggs. On that date the Department of Agricul- 
ture published the fact that the quantity stored was 24 per cent short 
compared with 1915. On November 1, the same conditions prevailed. 

1 Extracts from an address entitled “Conservation, Increased Production, and Improved 


Distribution of Foodstuffs,” delivered before the Women’s City Club Mass Meeting, March 
4, at Lyceum Theatre, New York City. Used with the permission of Mr. Brand. 
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Prices ruled high, but the people bought eggs at the usual rate. The 
monthly reports on eggs in cold storage on December 1, 1916, and 
January 1, 1917, showed that the surplus was being consumed at a 
faster rate than the year before. Necessarily under such conditions 
prices went up. Some people have charged that owners of eggs held 
them back from the market. If they did, they performed a useful 
service, for egg prices in January and February would certainly have 
been very much higher if they had not. As a matter of fact on February 
1, our reports showed a shortage of 75 per cent as compared with the 
year before. If every consumer had resolved on November 1 to do his 
share of the economizing; if every housekeeper had bought nine eggs 
instead of twelve, the shortage being practically one-fourth, the short 
supply would no doubt have gone into consumption at reasonable figures. 

A similar instance happened in connection with onions. 

In passing I may say that eggs and onions are not exported products. 
We cannot blame the foreigner for having eaten our supplies. The 
American consumer has probably forced the high price levels by pur- 
chasing liberally in spite of the dwindling stocks. 

The trouble has been that we were determined to have all we wanted 
whenever we wanted it because we had the money to buy. And this 
charge must be laid to the door particularly of the more prosperous ele- 
ment of the community. When the facts of a shortage become known, 
it is only the part of prudence for the consumer to study carefully and 
intelligently how to meet the situation and proceed upon a logical course. 
How much better economics it would be if, instead of forcing prices to 
an unreasonable height, we would moderate our usual requirements, 
avoiding the necessity of times of boycott during which we deny our- 
selves wholly for a time desirable food products. What we should have 
is the consistent limiting of purchases commensurate with production 
rather than the occasional and sporadic boycott. 

The Department of Agriculture publishes monthly fairly accurate 
reports of the stored supplies of eggs, butter, cheese, apples, and meats. 
It publishes estimates of the production of all crops each autumn. 
There is practically never a great shortage in any particular crop with- 
out some foreword of warning. These reports are furnished to the 
Department voluntaiily by the reporting firms, who have been quite 
generous in their codperation, but it seems definitely desirable that 
these reports on foodstuffs which are so intimately connected with the 
public interests of the nation should not be left on a voluntary basis 
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that might at any time be ineffectual, but should be required periodically 
and if need be under oath as to their accuracy. The food supply of the 
people is of paramount importance and the Government should not be 
without power to command every necessary bit of information concern- 
ing it. 

The great majority of American families give too little attention 
to the question of a normal food ration. Experts in home economics have 
estimated that we waste annually as much as $700,000,000 worth of 
foodstuff in the United States. This is about $7 a year for every man, 
woman, and child. 

It has been unpopular in America to be economical. Until we can 
popularize economy and prudent frugality, there is little hope of our 
meeting in effective fashion our present food problem, to say nothing _ 
of the acute problem that would be presented should we have a really | 
small crop of food products generally throughout the United States. 

We must start a “ Eat-What-We-Need-And-Don’t-Waste-Anything” 
campaign and make it effective. It is not sufficient for any one section 
of the people to complain of high prices and demand improvement, 
for the only improvement that can come must be the result of millions 
of individual actions. There is undoubtedly enough food in the country 
for all of the people, but it must be properly husbanded and more 
uniformly distributed. Demand must be brought in line with supply. 
I am especially insistent that the millions who are relatively comfortable 
in this country have no right in the selfish pursuits of their own satis- 
faction to impose undue hardships upon their less fortunate fellows, 
particularly in a world so utterly distraught as is the one in which we . 
live at the present time. In a very large sense I am my brother’s keeper 
and I must order my living accordingly. So much for the problem as it 
exists, and for the most important of all of the possible remedies. 
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HOW AND WHY WE SHOULD SAVE FATS 


The United States is producing what in normal times would consti- 
tute an abundant supply of vegetable fats such as cotton seed oil, and 
peanut oil, and enough animal fats to meet our needs. Yet there is no 
question that a period of fat stringency is impending. An excessive use 
of fats for the manufacture of soap, explosives, and lubricants, and the 
lack of tonnage to transport the amount of fats and oils imported by the 
Allies from the tropics has brought about increasing consumption and 
decreasing supply. The stringency must be relieved in two ways. 

There must be an increased production of vegetable oils by the utili- 
zation to the fullest possible extent of the soy bean, cotton seed, and 
peanut for oil manufacture. There must be also every effort to in- 
crease the amount of dairy products. 

On the other hand fats must be conserved as far as is possible. This 
must involve a reduction, to some extent, of the fat consumption in 
the human diet. That a good many people are using too much fat 
(how much is eaten and how much wasted we do not know) is shown by 
the fact that in America we use more than 3} ounces of fat per person 
per day, while an average of 2 to 3 ounces is sufficient. 

We need to keep one thing clearly in mind. The fats of milk and 
eggs are in a class by themselves so far as fats serving for human foods 
are concerned. Milk or egg-yolk fats should always be supplied in the 
diet of children, for they contain something which is indispensable to 
health and growth. This something is contained in much smaller 
amounts in the body fats of animals and is not present in fats or oils 
of vegetable origin. 

The needs of children for milk fats cannot be over-emphasized, and, 
owing to the peculiar demands of children for special physical properties 
in their foods, there are no articles other than milk, cream, butter, or egg 
yolks which can be used as sources of this dietaryessential. For the adult 
there is no danger of any ill effects from reducing or stopping the con- 
sumption of butter. 

Besides reducing somewhat the use of fats generally, as food, we must 
check the waste of fats and use every particle. We can also help if we 
do not use butter for cooking, if we lessen the amount of frying, and 
if we use, for such frying and sautéing as we do, the vegetable oils rather 
than the high melting fats, since we have a much greater supply of oils 
than of solid fats. 
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POTATOES 


The United States Department of Agriculture estimates that the 
total potato yield this year will be more than 467,000,000 bushels. In 
1916 the crop was 285,000,000 bushels and in 1915, 360,000,000. That 
potatoes will be cheaper and may be used freely will be welcome news 
to the many housekeepers who have exercised all their ingenuity in 
devising substitutes for them. 

Since the early harvested potatoes can not be kept easily those now 
on the market are distinctly in the class of “perishables,” that the Food 
Administration is asking us to use abundantly, to save products that 
may be kept or transported. Instead of devising schemes to use rice 
and macaroni instead of potato we may now see how far the potato 
may take the place of wheat products.! ‘A small potato (3 or 4 ounces) 
supplies as much starch as a large slice of bread (1 ounce) but rather 
less protein. Potatoes eaten abundantly make it possible to get along 
with less bread. Potatoes can be substituted for about one-fourth of 
the wheat flour used in making ordinary bread and rolls.” 


JELLY MAKING 


Much waste of sugar and spoilage of jellies can be avoided by using 
a simple alcohol test recommended by the Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. To determine how much sugar 
should be used with each kind of juice put a spoonful of juice in a glass 
and add to it one spoonful of 95 per cent grain alcohol, mixed by shak- 
ing the glass gently. Pour slowly from the glass, noting how the pectin 
—the substance in fruits which makes them jell—is precipitated. If 
the pectin is precipitated as one lump a cup of sugar may be used for 
each cup of juice (many prefer not to use more than 3 or j of a cup) 
if in several lumps the proportion of sugar must be reduced to approxi- 
mately three-fourths the amount of the juice. If the pectin is not in 


ww Bulletin 871. Fresh Fruits and Vegetables as Conservers of other Staple 
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lumps but is merely precipitated, the sugar should be one-half or less 
of the amount of the juice. If the juice shows no precipitation under 
this test, it is unsuitable for jelly making and must be combined with 
apples or other juices rich in pectin. 

The fruit juice must not only contain pectin but be somewhat acid 
to make good jelly. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION PLEDGE 


TO THE FOOD ADMINISTRATOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I AM GLAD TO JOIN YOU IN THE SERVICE OF FOOD CONSERVA- 
TION FOR OUR NATION AND I HEREBY ACCEPT MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION, PLEDGING MYSELF TO 
CARRY OUT THE DIRECTIONS AND ADVICE OF THE FOOD ADMINIS- 
TRATOR IN THE CONDUCT OF MY HOUSEHOLD, IN SO FAR AS MY 
CIRCUMSTANCES PERMIT. 


Number in Household................ Do you employ a cook?................. 


Will you take part in authorized neighborhood movements 


There are no fees or dues to be paid. The Food Administration wishes to have 
as members all of those actually handling food in the home. 


DIRECTIONS 


Mail your pledge card to the Food Administrator, Washington, D. C., and you will reccive free 
your first instructions and a household tag to be hung in your window. 

Upon receipt of ten cents with your pledge card and a return addressed envelope, the official buttoa 
of the Administration, and if desired, the shield insignia of the Food Administration will also be sent you. 


EDITORIAL 


Business as Usual. Probably no war-time phrase has been used 
more often than this, and with such conflicting emphasis. We have 
been urged over and over again to observe it, and as urgently begged to 
disregard it. Perhaps the apparent contradiction is after all only a 
difference in interpretation. Some read into the phrase a request for 
the accustomed amount of spending, a demand for the support of every 
industry, and even a plea for luxurious living. 

To others, it means that everyone is to maintain a sane and steadfast 
purpose; that he is to realize that ‘‘the very first duty of every intelligent 
and educated person is to keep his head, and consider how his labor can 
be made most effective;” that he is above all to do his own job. 

That job may be the giving up of one’s usual task, and undertaking 
some new and dramatic work, but to most of us it means that we must 
do to the best of our ability the every-day work that we have always 
done, and learn to do it so effectively, and so well, and so swiftly, that 
if the additional opportunity comes, we can undertake the new work too. 

If we are not careful, we may yield to the temptation, always present 
at such times as this, to neglect the usual for the unusual, the every-day 
task for the one that seems greater and more alluring. 

In many of our cities, charity societies and other social agencies are 
feeling the pinch of retrenchment, because gifts are transferred from 
them to emergency organizations, when they are in greater need of 
support than ever, and when the new calls for money should be answered 
by greater generosity, not by transferring the gift from one channel to 
another. Children are leaving school, and young men and women hesi- 
tating to complete their college work, because of these other things that 
seem more important at the present time. 

We need to repeat the slogan ‘‘ Business as usual,’’ with this interpre- 
tation: Let us fulfill the new demands, but let this work be in addition 
to the every-day task that belongs to us, not instead of it. 
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Household Waste and Public Waste. From time to time one 

meets with something like rebellion on the part of the housekeeper who 
is asked in a multitude of ways, by every newspaper and magazine and 
speaker, to “eliminate waste.’”’ It is not that she is unwilling to do her 
part, but that when she compares the amount she can save, by the most 
careful economy, with the public waste of which she hears constantly, 
she questions whether her efforts are worth while, after all. 
- She hears rumors of carloads of vegetables dumped into the harbor; 
of wharves piled high with fruit and vegetables that through bad hand- 
ling must be thrown away; of the holding of food by speculators for a 
higher price, and its consequent spoiling; she is told of the waste in 
hotels and institutions, and even in army camps; and of the use of food 
grains for alcoholic drinks. 

She sometimes wonders whether her time is well spent in trying to 
divert from this river of waste the tiny stream from her own household 
that has been one of its thousands of tributaries. 

But we need to remember that public reforms follow, not precede, 
private convictions. If we “eliminate waste” in the household today 
we shall train our children—our boys as well as our girls—to such habits 
of care and efficiency that the next generation may automatically “‘elimi- 
nate” public waste. This is our great hope, but we are not without 
immediate encouragement. 

In New York city the women themselves have gone to the wharves, 
have trimmed vegetables and have had all that could be saved sent to 
a central kitchen for canning and drying; the waste in camps is in the 
new, not the regular army, and will undoubtedly be controlled by the 
government as rapidly as possible; distilled liquors are no longer to be 
. manufactured in this country, while in England the amount of grain 
used for fermented drinks has been cut down 75 per cent, and none is 
used for distilled liquors; the hotel men have met and agreed upon cer- 
tain economies; and the government through the Food Administration 
is taking drastic measures to prevent speculation. 

So we in the household and in the school will cheerfully “do our bit,” 
and as we gain greater influence in municipal housekeeping we will en- 
deavor to carry over into the larger field the Jessons we have learned, 
and the plans we have found effective. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
Journat or Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


Food and the Principles of Dietetics. By 
Ropert Hutcutson. New York: Wm. 
Wood and Company, 4th edition, 1917, 
pp. 617. $4.00. By mail of the Journal 
$4.20. 

This is a new edition of one of the best 
known and most comprehensive of our 
standard text-books in dietetics; one which, 
at the time of its first appearance (1900) was 
remarkable for the enormous amount of 
chemical, technological, and physiological 
literature which it covered most excellently 
and up to date; which was and is, remark- 
able among text-books on dietetics, for the 
numerous citations of original investiga- 
tions with which its statements are sup- 
ported; which was and is remarkable for its 
clearness of style and for its practical ap- 
plications of scientific knowledge. Even up 
to the present day, it has steadily held its 
place as one of the score or perhaps dozen 
texts, with which the dietitian’s library can- 
not dispense. 

In this new edition, some 50 or 60 pages 
have been inserted at intervals, among the 
five hundred or so pages of the third edition. 
One new chapter is on “Some Dietetic 
Cures and Systems,” (10 pp.) and deals 
briefly with vegetarian diet systems, purin- 
free diets, Dr. Hare’s system, exclusive pro- 
tein diet (the Salisbury cure), zomotherapy, 
salt-free diet, soured milk treatments. 
About 20 pp. of additional matter dealing 
with medical dietaries have been included 
in chapter 28, under “Principles of Feeding 
in Disease.” It will be observed that these 
30 pp. constitute half of all the new material. 

The topic “Vitamines” is treated in three 
paragraphs, and in a few scattered sentences 
here and there. To those who are collect- 
ing the opinions of authorities upon this 
much confused subject, the following sum- 


mary as to their occurrence may be of in- 
terest: “We know that they are only 
represented in extremely small quantity in 
ordinary food-stuffs, but that they are accu- 
mulated in relatively much greater amount 
in certain articles, such as the pericarp of 
rice, wheat, and other cereals, the brain, 
heart, and eggs of mammals and birds, and 
in yeasts. The anti-scorbutic vitamine 
seems to be especially abundant in fresh 
vegetables and in fruit juices,” (p. 19.) 
Again (p. 95): “Professor Thompson has 
shown that the addition of a small amount 
of beef extract to the diet leads to an in- 
crease in weight both in men and animals, 
and to an increase in the retention of nitro- 
gen in the body. Whether these results are 
to be ascribed solely to an improvement in 
digestion and absorption, or whether the 
beef extract contains some substance (? a 
vitamine) which exercises a specific effect 
upon metabolism, is uncertain, but at all 
events the experiments are highly interest- 
ing and important.” P. 136: ‘It has been 
objected to margarine, that it may be defi- 
cient in vitamines, which are present in 
butter. To this it may be replied, that 
there is no proof that butter contains vitam- 
ines, and in any case, in a mixed diet, the 
matter is one of no importance.” 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the meager 
amount of additional material which has 
been inserted in the text in various places, 
does not at all serve to bring it adequately 
into touch with modern knowledge upon 
such topics as the physiology of digestion; 
diet for diabetics; the physiological effects 
of water-drinking in various amounts; 
recent studies in metabolism induced by 
experimental! diets (e.g., with varying pro- 
portions of protein, with different kinds of 
proteins or amino-acids, or of mineral salts, 
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or with the effects of inanition); the physio- 
logical effects of different iron compounds 
found in foods and drugs, the variations in 
acidity or alkalinity of ash of foods; the 
physiological effects of alcohol; the nature of 
appetite and hunger; or such practical points 
as the composition of modern commercial 
bread. It is true that much of the recent 
work which we so greatly miss has been 
done by Americans, and naturally might not 
attract the attention of an English dietitian 
to the same extent, as in the case of a text- 
book published in this country. Yet it 
will be observed, that only a very small 
proportion of the references cited in the 
footnotes are dated much later than 1910; 
indeed, the greater number antedate 1900. 
C. Denton. 


How To Cut Food Costs. By LENNA FRANCES 
Coorer. Battle Creek, Michigan: The 
Good Health Publishing Company, 1917, 
pp. 128. 

The author’s aim in writing this book is 
first, “to teach housewives and others 
charged with the task of supplying and 
preparing food, how they can best do this 
at the least money cost,” and second, to 
explain what is meant by a “Balanced 
Ration” and how to provide it. The first 
chapter contains a simple and brief state- 
ment of the food requirements of the body 
together with a classification of the food- 
stuffs on the basis of their function in nutri- 
tion. In the following chapters the author 
takes up the relative value and money cost 
of these foods. There are tables giving the 
number of calories to be obtained for one 
cent from the cereals and _breadstuffs, 
vegetables, fruits, meats and meat substi- 
tutes. These tables are based upon March, 
1917, prices, but no mention is made of the 
place where the food was purchased. They 
show the relative cheapness of cereals over 
other foods, of bulk cereals over package, 
of dried fruits as compared to fresh. These 
comparisons of cost are all made on the 
basis of calories, although in the discussion, 
emphasis is put on the fact that milk, eggs, 
and meat, contain valuable “muscle form- 
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ing material” and that milk, whole cereals, 
and vegetables are valuable as “bone 
formers.” 

A table giving the calories contained in 
one pound of all the common food materials 
has been included in order that the house- 
wife may herself determine the number of 
calories which she purchases for one cent. 
With the fluctuations in prices from year to 
year and from season to season this suggests 
a means by which the housewife may check 
up the relative cost and nutritive value of 
various foods. There is also additional 
valuable material in the form of economical 
menus which were served to six people 
during the month of March, 1917, at a cost 
of twenty-three and one-fourth cents per 
capita per day, together with a large num- 
ber of low-cost recipes. The latter furnish 
suggestions for the substitution of milk, 
macaroni, and beans, for meat, and of corn- 
meal for wheat. 

The author, in her discussion of food 
requirements, has made only general state- 
ments regarding the quantities of food 
which should be used. More specific in- 
formation as to the desirable relative expen- 
ditures for milk, cereals, vegetables, and 
fruits, would have increased ‘he value of 
the book greatly. There is also no mention 
made of the difference in the nutritive value 
of proteins from milk, meat, and eggs, and 
those from the cereals and legumes. In the 
light of Dr. McCollum’s results from feed- 
ing beans to white rats it would seem that 
the value of legumes may be somewhat 
overestimated. The book is written from 
a vegetarian point of view. 

The last two chapters contain a discussion 
of the rapid rise in the cost of food during 
the past two years, the various factors 
involved in the cost of foods, such as trans- 
portation, middlemen’s profits, free delivery 
and waste, and ways in which some of these 
factors may be eliminated. 

While the bock is written primarily for 
housewives, it contains much material of 
practical value to teachers. 

W. MILLER, 

School of Education, University of Chicago. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Dressmaking. By Jane Fales. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917, pp. 508. $1.50. 
By mail of the Journal, $1.63. 

The Effective Small Home. By Lilian Bayliss Green. New York: Robert M. McBride and 
Company, 1917, pp. 194. $1.50. By mail of the Journal, $1.58. 

The Family Purse. Boston: Seaver Howland Press. $.25. (In form of envelopes for 
different disbursements.) 

Food Poisoning. By Edwin Oakes Jordan. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, c1917, 
pp. 115. $1.00. By mail of the Journal, $1.05. 

The Four Epochs of Woman’s Life. By Anna M. Galbraith. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, ed. 3, 1917, pp. 296. $1.50. By mail of the Journal, $1.61. 
The Home Nurse’s Handbook of Practical Nursing. By Charlotte A. Aikens. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1917, pp. 303. $1.50. By mail of the Journal, $1.64. 
How to Avoid Infection. By Charles V. Chapin. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1917, pp. 85. $.50. By mail of the Journal, $.55. (Harvard Health Talks.) 

Household Manufactures in the United States 1640-1860; a Study in Industrial History. By 
Rolla Milton Tryon. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, c1917, pp. 413. $2.00. 
By mail of the Journal, $2.10. 

Housing in Springfield, Illinois; A Study by the National Housing Association. By John 
Ihlder. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, c1914, pp. 24. $.15. 

Kitchenette Cookery. By Anna Merritt East. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1917, 
pp. 112. $1.00. By mail of the Journal, $1.06. 

Meals for Five on $6.00 a Week. By Josephine L. Bessems. Elgin, Il].: David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, 1916, pp. 28. $.25. 

Personal Hygiene and Physical Training for Women. By Anna M. Galbraith. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, ed. 2, 1916, pp. 393. $2.25. By mail of the Journal, $2.37. 

The Practical Cookbook. By Margaret Willett Howard. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1917, pp. 152. $.72. By mail of the Journal, $.78. 

The Small Family Cookbook. By Mary Denson Pretlow. New York: Robert M. McBride 
and Company, c1915, pp. 216. $.85. By mail of the Journal, $.92. 

Vocational Mathematics for Girls. By William H. Dooley. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, c1917, pp. 369. $1.28. By mail of the Journal, $1.38. 

Women Workers and Society. By Annie Marion MacLean. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and 
Company, 1916, pp. 135. $.50. By mail of the Journal, $.54. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


The following pamphlets are issued by Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Cornell Reading Course for the Farm Home: Household Accounts. By Edith Bradford, 
Lesson 110, November, 1916. 
Milk: A Cheap Food. By Flora Rose, Lesson 3, January 1917. 
Planning the Home Kitchen. By Helen B. Young, Lesson 108, July, 1916. 
Food Series. Waste of Meat inthe Home—Pt.2. By Susanah Usher, Lesson 109, Oct. 1916. 
Short Cuts for the Home Dietitian. By Miriam Birdseye, Lesson 112, Apr., 1917. 


The following pamphlets are issued by the Iowa State College of Agiculture Ames, Iowa. 

Emergency Leaflets. April 1917. Household Conservation: no. 4, Food; no. 5, Textiles; no. 
6, Health; no. 7, Home Management; no. 3, Plan for Mobilizing Iowa’s Food Producers; 
no. 17, Canning by Cold Pack Method; no. 19, Plan for Conducting a Country-wide 
Food Conservation Campaign. 

Leftover Foods. H. E. Circular, no. 2, 1917-18. 
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Suggestive Outline for Club Study. Home Economics Circulars: 1915-16: no. 1, Food; 
no. 3, the House; no. 4, American Industries; 1916-17: no. 2, Child; no. 6, Valuable 
Books and Bulletins on Home Economics. 

Short Course Class Notes: Third Year, 1916-17: no. 16, Dairy Products and Their Food 
Value; no. 15, Important Sources of Mineral Foods; Fourth Year, 1916-17: no. 25, 
Emergency Meals at Low Cost; no. 23, Suggestive Menus; no. 22, Three Dinners—Two 
Pounds of Meat; Fourth Year 1917-18: no. 20, Corn and its Uses. 


Issued by the Department of Home Economics, Florida State College for Women, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla.: 
Canning Meats and Vegetables in Steam Pressure Canner. Bulletin 13. May, 1917. 
Home Drying of Vegetables. By Sarah W. Partridge. Bulletin 14. May, 1917. 
Jellies, Preserves and Marmalades. Bulletin 8. January, 1917. 
Moderate Cost Menus and Receipts from Florida Food Materials. By Nan Henderson. Bul- 


letin No. 15. June, 1917. 


Issued by the Massachusetts Agricultural College Extension Service, Amherst, Mass.: 

Extension circulars: No. 37, Methods of Saving Fats; No. 38, Canning of Fruits and Vege- 

tables, Cold Pack Method; No. 39, Preparation Wastes; No. 40, Table Wastes; No. 41, 
Storage Wastes. 


Issued by the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.: 
Feeding the Baby. By Louise Stanley, Ph.D. Extension Series 24, Bul. Vol. 18, No. 9. 
The Feeding of Children. By Hildegarde Kneeland. Extension Series 23, Bul. Vol. 18, No. 8. 


Issued by the Oregon Agricultural College Extension Service, Corvallis, Ore. 
Foods—Preparedness. By A. Grace Johnston. Emergency Circular, April, 1917. 
The Hen in Town. By C.C. Lamb. Emergency Circular, April, 1917. 

Home Canning. By Anna M. Turley. Bulletin 204. May 15, 1917. 


Issued by the Extension Service of the College of Agriculture, The University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis.: 
Canning for Pleasure and Profit. By Elizabeth B. Kelley. Circular 68. January, 1917. 
How to Cook Soy Beans. Circular 79. May, 1917. - 
Twelve Ways to Use Barley. Circular 80, June, 1917. 
What to Feed the Children. Circular 69. April, 1917. 


The following are issued by the publishers listed: 

The Canning and Preserving of Fruits, Jelly Making. By Bessie R. Murphy Home Economics 
Bulletin no. 8, May, 1917. Also no. 7, The Canning and Drying of Vegetables. 
Bureau of Farm Development, Chamber of Commerce, Memphis, Tenn. 

The Farm Fruit Garden. By H. O. Werner. North Dakota Agr. College, Agricultural Col- 
lege, N. D. March, 1917, Agricultural Bulletin no. 9. 

Food for the Family. By A. Grace Johnson. Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 
August, 1916, Extension Bulletin 3, no. 10. 

Nursing as a Vocation for Women. By Katherine M. Olmstead. Ext. Div. of Univ. Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. November, 1916. Vocational Guidance Series no. 1. $.10. 

Thrift Monograph. Pub. by N. E. A., Ann Arbor, Mich. January, 1917. pp. 87. $.25. 

Vitamines or Food Accessories. Food Dept., Agr. Expt. Station, Agr. College, N. D., vol. 
4, no. 12, April, 1917. 
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Changes in Fresh Beef During Cold Storage Above Freezing. R. Hoagland, C. N. Mc- 
Bryde, and W. C. Powick, U. S. Dept. Agr. Bul. 433 (1917), pp. 100, figs. 2. 

Practical Milling Tests. E. F. Ladd, North Dakota Sta. Circ. 15 (1917), pp. 11, figs. 4. 

The Distribution of Chlorin in Cereals and Dry Legumes. Balland, Jour. Pharm. et 
Chim. 7 ser., 15 (1917), no. 4, pp. 105-107. 

Report of the Dairy and Food Department [of Iowa]. W. B. Barney, Ann. Rpt. Dairy 
and Food Comr. Iowa, 30 (1916), pp. 72, figs. 12. 

Eighth Annual Report of the Board of Food and Drug Commissioners. Axn. Rpt. Bd. 
Food and Drug Comrs. R. I., 8 (1916), pp. 35. 

[Food and Drug Inspection.] E. F. Ladd and Alma K. Johnson, North Dakota Sta. 
Spec. Bul., 4 (1917), no. 10, pp. 243-258, fig. 1. 

Recipes for the Preparation of the Dasheen. U.S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Plant Indus. (Circ.], 
1916, pp. 4. 

Electrical Cooking and Heating. Edna Groves, Jour. Electricity, 38 (1917), no. 4, pp. 
116-118, fig. 1. 

Misguided Appetite and the High Cost of Living. A. E. Perkins, Mo. Bul. Ohio Sta., 
1 (1916), no. 12, pp. 363-370, fig. 1. 

[Report of the] Nutrition Laboratory. F. G. Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Washington Year 
Book 15 (1916), pp. 272-285. 

Planning of Meals. Lelia McGuire, Agr. Col. Ext. Bul. (Ohio State Univ.], 12 (1916-17), 
no. 3, pp. 16. 

Eggs and Their Value as Food. C. F. Langworthy, U. S. Dept. Agr. Bul. 471 (1917), 
pp. 30, figs. 3. 

Flavoring Extracts, Their Character and Composition. J. P. Street, Mod. Hospital, 
9 (1917), no 1, pp. 15-17. 

Special Diets: How to Secure Variety. Cora McCabe Sargent, R.N., Amer. Jour. 
Nursing, 17 (1917), no. 8, pp. 694-700. 

Oleomargarine—A Useful and Economical Substitute for Butter. J. P. Street, Mod. 
Hospital, 8 (1917), no. 3, pp. 195-198. 

The Possibilities of Roasts. May B. Van Arsdale and Day Monroe, Teachers College 
Rec., 18 (1917), no. 2, pp. 161-173. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND NUTRITION 


Studies in the Physiology of the Respiration. I, The Capacity of the Air Passages and 
the Percentage of Carbon Dioxid in the Alveolar Air During Rest and Exercise. R.G. Pearce, 
Amer. Jour. Physiol., 43 (1917), no. 1, pp. 73-86, fig. 1. 

[Report on] Nutrition. T. B. Osborne and L. B. Mendel, Carnegie Inst. Washington 
Year Book 15 (1916), pp. 365-372. 

The Nutritional Value of the Banana. V. C. Myers and A. R. Rose, Jour. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., 68 (1917), no. 14, pp. 1022-1024. 

The Vitamin Content of Brewers’ Yeast. A. Seidell, Jour. Biol. Chem., 29 (1917), no. 
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Lectures on Nutrition Delivered under the Auspices of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, Washington, D. C.,1916. Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci., 6 (1916), nos. 10, pp. 269-280; 
11, pp. 337-357, fig. 1; 12, 387-396; 13, 431-446; 16, 575-595. Contains the following: 
The Biochemical Analysis of Nutrition, by C. L. Alsberg; The Basal Energy Requirement of 
Man, by E. F. DuBois; Food Economics, by G. Lusk; Studies on the Mineral Elements in 
Animal Nutrition, by E. B. Forbes; and the Importance of Vitamins in Relation to Nutri- 
tion in Health and Disease, by C. Voegtlin. 

Studies in Pellagra. Pub. Health Serv. U. S., Hyg. Lab. Bul. 106 (1917), pp. 102, pls. 7. 
I. Tissue Alteration in Malnutrition and Pellagra, by J. Sundwell (pp. 5-73, pls. 7). II, 
Cultivation Experiments with the Blood and Spinal Fluid of Pellagrins, by E. Francis (pp. 
75-80). III, Further Attempts to Transmit Pellagra to Monkeys, by E. Francis (pp. 
81-130). 

Further Experience with Homogenized Olive Oil Mixtures. M. Ladd. Arch. Ped., 33 
(1916), no. 7, pp. 501-512. 

Nitrogen Metabolism in Pregnancy. K. M. Wilson, Bul. Johns Hopkins Hosp., 27 
(1916) p. 121. 

The Basal Metabolism in Obesity and Its Significance. (Editorial.) Jour. Amer. Med. 
Assn., 67 (1916), no. 4, p. 288. 

Some Early Symptoms Suggesting Protein Sensitization in Infancy, B. R. Hoobler, 
Amer. Jour. Diseases Children, 12 (1916), no. 2, pp. 129-135. 

A Study of the Heredity of Pellagra in Spartanburg County, South Carolina. Elizabeth 
B. Muncey, Arch. Int. Med., 18 (1916), no. 1, pp. 32-75. 

The Food Consumption of Adolescent Boys. (Editorial.) Jour. Amer. Med. Assn. 67 
(1916), no. 11, pp. 814, 815. 

The Hereditary Factor in Pellagra. C. B. Davenport. Arch. Int. Med., 18 (1916), no. 
1, pp. 4-32. 

A Discussion of Acidosis with Special Reference to that Occurring in the Diseases of Child- 
hood . (Report of New York Academy of Medicine, Section in Pediatrics.) Arch. Ped., 
33 (1916), no. 2, pp. 124-140. 

Infantile Scurvy. Therapeutic Value of Yeast and of Wheat Embryo. A. F. Hess, 
Amer. Jour. Disease Children, 13 (1917), no. 1, p. 98. 

The Hospital Dietary. E. P. Joslin, Modern Hosp., 8 (1917), no. 1, pp. 57-60. 

Report of Dietary Study of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. F. C. Gephart, Boston 
Med. and Surg. Jour., 176 (1917), no. 1, pp. 17-21. 

The Present Significance of the Amino Acids in Physiology and Pathology. D. D. Van 
Slyke, Arch. Int. Med., 19 (1917), no. 1, pp. 56-78. 
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Institutional Economics for War Time. Mod. Hospital, 9 (1917), no. 1, pp. 20-22. 

The Service Army—Food Economy and the Elementary School. Ernest B. Kent, Jndus. 
Arts. Mag., 6 (1917), no. 7, pp. 281-282. 

Experiments Comparing the Cost of Meals as Purchased and as Eaten. May B. Van 
Arsdale and Day Monroe, Teachers, College Rec., 18 (1917), no. 1, pp. 38-50. 

The A. B. C. of Food Buying. Lenna F. Cooper, Good Health, 52 (1917), no. 7. 

Education in Economy [of Foods]. C. A. Spooler, Pomona, Cal.: Author, 1917, pp. 
248, pls. 22. 

A Summary of the Market Situation in Boston. P. T. Cherington et al., Boston: Print- 
ing Department, 1916, pp. 175, figs. 19. 

The Conservation of Food. J. A. Wesener and G. Teller, Mod. Hospital, 9 (1917), no. 
1, pp. 60, 61. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


American Home Economics Associa- 
tion Meeting. There were about 300 in 
attendance at the meeting of the A. H. E. A. 
held in Portland, Oregon, in connection 
with the N. E. A., July 10. Many of these 
were teachers from California, Washington, 
Oregon, and other adjoining states. Miss 
MacKay, the president of the Association, 
presided. 

As many of the papers as possible will be 
printed in the JourNnat, in order that all the 
members of the Association may share in the 
benefit of the meeting. 

After the meeting many visited the 
Oregon Agricultural College and had several 
conferences there. 

A Western Home Economics Association 
was formed, consisting of eleven states west 
of the Rocky Mountains, British Columbia, 
and Alaska. An Oregon branch was also 
formed. The list of the officers follows. 


Officers of the Western Home Economics 
Association 


President, Mrs. Ellen P. Dabney, Super- 
visor of Home Economics, Seattle Public 
Schools. 

Vice-President, Miss Ellen M. Bartlett, 
Supervisor of Home Economics, San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools. 

Treasurer, Miss Demmon, Supervisor of 
Home Economics, Butte, Montana. 

Secretary, Miss Ava B. Milam, Professor 
of Domestic Science, Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Officers of the Oregon Branch 


President, Miss Ava B. Milam, Professor 
of Domestic Science, Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Vice-President, Miss Lucy Crawford, In- 
structor Girl’s School of Trades, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Secretary, Miss Edna Groves, Supervisor 
of Domestic Science, Portland Public Schools. 


The Bowling Green Neighborhood As- 
sociation, New York City, under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Welfare for School Children 
of the A. I. C. P., expects to take possession 
of a new building about the first of Sep- 
tember. On the second floor will be located 
the offices, the waiting room, and three chil- 
dren’s clinics,—general, nutrition, and dental. 
Exhibition cases will be placed in the wait- 
ing room in which will be shown food and 
other exhibits. One section of the nutrition 
clinic will be fitted up as a demonstration 
kitchen. Suggestions are desired with 
reference to the equipment of this clinic, 
particularly as to the type of utensils that 
have been found to serve best for such a 
purpose. 

It is planned to keep the kitchen outfit 
very simple including in it such articles as 
would serve in the kitchens of the mothers 
coming to it. 


University of Chicago. Alectureon Ida 
Noyes Hall, the new Women’s Building, 
was given in July by Elizabeth E. Langley, 
Instructor in Manual Training. The gen- 
eral topic was the Architecture and Furnish- 
ings of a Modern College Home for Women. 

In a series of public lectures on War 
Problems, Dr. Graham Taylor, president of 
the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy, spoke on Community Standards, 
and Mrs. Catherine M. Briggs, general 
superintendent of the United Charities of 
Chicago, discussed the question of Volun. 
teer Service in Conserving the Home During 
War. 


The Home Economics Department at 
Purdue University, in coéperation with 
the Department of Agricultural Extension, 
completed its second Food Conservation 
Short Course in July. The first was held 
June 18 to 23 and was arranged to give in- 
struction to women wishing to train as 
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Emergency Food Workers. There were 
seventy in attendance including teachers, 
girls club supervisors, farmers institute 
workers, and other women who had had pre- 
vious training in home economics. The pro- 
gram consisted of laboratory work in can- 
ning, and lectures on food conservation sub- 
jects. Mr. Farrell of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, was present and gave demon- 
strations on canning and drying of fruits and 
vegetables. 

On July 9 the second week’s course opened 
and this was arranged for the housekeepers 
who wished to know more about food con- 
servation. The program consisted of dem- 
onstrations on canning and drying and on 
“war foods.” Talks and round tables gave 
opportunity to discuss many problems 
along the lines of food substitution, war time 
menus, war time budgets, and similar sub- 
jects. Two hundred women attended this 
course. 


Notes. At Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
S. C., special classes were arranged for Club 
Women, July 9-21. Home economics and 
agriculture were among the subjects offered. 


Beginning in 1917-18 all young women 
candidates for an academic degree in the 
Louisiana State University will be required 
to take two one-term courses in home 
economics. 


Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of 
Simmons College, has been made a member 
of the State Board of Education of Massachu- 
setts. 


The Woman’s Committee of the Council 
of National Defense has recently organized 
a Department of Food Production and 
Home Economics under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Stanley McCormick. To secure 
harmonious working between the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture and this branch 
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of the Woman’s Committee, Secretary 
Houston has assigned Miss Helen W. At- 
water of the Office of Home Economics to 
codperate with Mrs. McCormick’s depart- 
ment, and she now divides her time be- 
tween the two offices, serving as Executive 
Chairman of the Food Production and 
Home Economics Department of the Woman’s 
Committee. 

This department like most of the others 
of the Woman’s Committee, is organized 
by states with a state chairman in charge, 
and local representatives working under 
her. It is in close touch with the Codpera- 
tive Extension work of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture and the State Agricultural 
Colleges of the various states and also with 
the Food Administration. As its name 
implies, it expects to aid in the work of 
women in food conservation and in the 
other features of household economy which 
circumstances may render important. 


Miss Grace Schermerhorn has been ap- 
pointed Director of Cooking in the New 
York City public schools to succeed the 
late Mrs. Williams. Miss Schermerhorn 
has been for the past year Supervisor of 
Household Arts in the public schools, Long 
Beach, Cal.; for three years she was director 
of Practice Teaching in Household Arts 
at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. She 
is a graduate of Teachers College. 

Miss Veta Franklin of Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, is to succeed Miss Schermerhorn 
at Long Beach. 


The Fifty-fifth meeting of the American 
Chemical Society will be held in Boston, 
Massachusetts, September 11-13. The Di- 
vision of Biological Chemistry will hold its 
sessions on Wednesday and Thursday, and 
on Wednesday there will be a special pro- 
gram devoted to enzymes and their behav- 
ior. The headquarters of the Society will be at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


